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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 



THE RICHMOND MEETINGS 

The Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, together with its sixteen affiliated societies, met in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, February 23-28. The more important affiliated organi- 
zations are the National Council of Education, the National Society for 
the Study of Education, and the Society of the College Teachers of 
Education. 

Concerning the Philadelphia meetings of 1913 the School Review 
commented upon the scientific spirit of the discussions, marking a great 
advance upon the informal inspirational programs of a few years ago. 
Educational processes, agencies, products are being measured, are being 
standardized with recognized units of exact valuations. In Richmond 
this spirit of scientific investigation was even more marked. Here and 
there an address of the older type was heard, but the audiences invariably 
expressed their disapproval of unsupported opinions and assertions. 
The profession in the future will listen only to the man who talks from 
facts. 

Types of Leadership 

In the meetings of the Department two distinct types of leadership 
were manifest. David Snedden, commissioner of education of Massa- 
chusetts, was the most prominent leader of that sentiment which stands 
for the extreme in educational innovations. His advocacy of a separate 
system of administration for vocational and industrial education, how- 
ever, did not receive warm approbation from the rank and file of super- 
intendents in the field. The other type of leadership, voiced very 
effectively on one occasion by William C. Bagley, of Illinois, while 
admitting the imperative necessity of vocational education, insisted 
that it ought to be instituted as an integral part of the present system, 
insisted also that the vocational can be articulated with the cultural 
under the present administrative agencies, and vigorously protested 
against any attempt to belittle the place of liberal studies. This 
position met with the hearty approval of a large majority in the 
convention. 

262 
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The College Teachers of Education 

The Society of the College Teachers of Education listened to a 
report on "The Rating, Placing and Promotion of Teachers," by a com- 
mittee, Frank E. Thompson, University of Colorado, chairman. Data 
based upon careful investigation disclose the following facts: teachers 
are in large numbers inexperienced young women; their preparation is 
inadequate; their tenure of one position is very brief; under the prompt- 
ings of bureaus they change very often, usually to positions but little if 
any better than the ones they leave; large numbers of men desert the 
profession because there is little hope of promotion; petty gossip in 
small towns drives many young women out of the profession; and, 
finally, a very large percentage begin their work in conditions under 
which they cannot possibly succeed. The committee asserted that one- 
half of the effort of training teachers is lost in bad placing in the original 
positions. 

The Society recognized that the problem is one of the most vital of 
the day. Even more important than supervision, administration, 
courses of study, is the individual teacher in her classroom. No theoriz- 
ing, no practical efforts from above will be able to offset inefficiency in 
the teaching force. Under this conviction the Society continued the 
committee another year, its special duty being to suggest remedies for: 
(1) the poor method of securing schools for beginning teachers; (2) the 
poor method of promoting; (3) what was termed "the temperamental 
way" of rating teachers. Hope for better conditions in the future seems 
to lie in the closer study of individuals as fitted for special positions, in 
the elimination of the commercial teachers' agencies, and in substituting 
for them state agencies which can co-operate in a sensible and sympa- 
thetic relationship. 

Rural School Administration 

The radical changes necessary in rural school administration were 
outlined in a joint paper by Ellwood P. Cubberley, of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, and E. C. Elliott, of the University of Wisconsin: 

If our rural and small village schools are again to occupy a vital place in 
our national life and minister to the real needs of rural life, they must be fun- 
damentally reorganized and redirected, making of them new rural institutions 
adapted to modern needs. This will involve a county unit of organization, 
administration and finances; the election of a lay county board of education, 
analogous to a city board of education, to select the experts and to determine 
the larger questions of policy and procedure; the substitution of an appointed 
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for an elected superintendent, and the reorganization of the county adminis- 
trative office along the lines of the best city administrative experience; a 
redirection of the instruction to meet modern educational needs; and the 
training of a body of teachers for rural work, who can and will render com- 
munity, as well as educational, service. 

Sex Hygiene 

The Department of Superintendence went on record upon this 
mooted issue, in the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we recognize fully the importance of the proper teaching 
of sex hygiene, but that we believe the ideal place for giving such instruction 
to be the home; that we believe the school should be willing and anxious to 
help the home in this matter as best it can, if instruction in sex hygiene is to 
be given in school by teachers specially qualified for such work. 

The original resolution favored instruction to individuals, not to 
classes. Mrs. Young, supported by President Pearce, of Milwaukee 
Normal, carried the amendment, which leaves the method of teaching 
to the judgment of the school authorities. 

Dr. Devine's Address 

One of the most notable addresses was presented by Edward A. 
Devine, director of the New York School of Philanthropy. Speaking at 
the opening session of the Convention, he said in part: 

If we agree that neither public relief nor voluntary charity, however neces- 
sary and valuable they are, had any potency in itself for the abolition of poverty, 
we are driven a step further to an analysis of its causes, to the discovery of its 

tap root cause — if we can find that — if there is any such thing Poverty 

is due to the exploitation of the exploitable; the underpay of those who can 
be underpaid; the overwork of those who do not know how to secure leisure; 
the lack of protection of the subnormal; the cultivation for commercial profit 
of vicious habits, of depraved appetites, of human weaknesses; the play of 
unrestrained greed upon individuals who do not have resisting power as 
individuals and whose combined latent resisting power, in the form of social 
control, has never been brought into effective counterplay. 

The school itself is the natural organizer of the knowledge which it imparts. 
Or rather the imparting of knowledge and its application to social ends should 
not be two processes, but one. If the organization of knowledge for the com- 
mon good does not take place coincidentally with its acquisition, it does not 
take place at all, or at least only painfully and at excessive cost. The assump- 
tion of social responsibility for poverty, disease, and crime clearly involves the 
transformation of the school into the foremost instrument of social economy. 
This is not merely to tack a new label on an institution already sufficiently 
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belabeled. On the contrary, it means something. And what it means is, 
first, a different training of teachers; second, a new curriculum, and, third, 
more vital and diversified contracts between the school and the adult com- 
munity. 

It is fortunate that our generation is inclining to formulate the task of 
education largely in economic terms, in terms of earning and spending, of pro- 
ductive efficiency and standards of living. Those are no ignoble or purely 
materialistic terms. It is a misinterpretation of this tendency to say that it 
is for the advantage of industry. 

The demand is made not in the interests of industry, but in the name and 
in the interests of education. If we can increase by 50 per cent the earning 
capacity of the boy who enters industry, we shall make him relatively inde- 
pendent of his employer. If he becomes worth $9 a week at the start — 
instead of $6 — to industry, he becomes by the same educational process worth 
$12 a week to himself. I am far from suggesting that earning capacity at the 
moment of leaving school is the only or even the best test of the efficiency of 
the schools, but it is a very definite test, and one from which the exponents of 
modern ideas in education should not shrink. Men and women who are fit 
to do the work of the world, and keen to appreciate in due proportions the 
fruits of industry, capable workers and discriminating ultimate consumers, 
producers of wealth — i.e., of well-being and rational users of wealth — these 
are the goal of education as the social economist would formulate it, asking 
from the schools not everything, but a generous slice of that large everything 
of which social welfare consists. 

Society of College Teachers or Education 

ACCOUNT OF THE RICHMOND MEETING 

Two sessions and a luncheon were held at Richmond on Tuesday, 
February 24. The program as printed in the Yearbook was rendered. 
Sixty-four members were present at the luncheon. 

The Committee on Rating, Placing, and Promotion of Teachers was 
continued and instructed to report next year. 

The chairman of the Committee on Normal Schools made an informal 
report. The committee thought it best to make a survey of all the 
agencies for training teachers, covering three years. The first year 
should be devoted to departments of education in colleges and univer- 
sities; the second to normal schools and their relations to these depart- 
ments; the third to high schools. The committee was instructed to 
start on this survey and to report at the next meeting. It was also 
instructed to co-operate with a committee of the Normal School Associa- 
tion if possible. Professors Judd and Elliott requested the committee in 
its first year of work to consider the forms of entrance and credits allowed 
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normal-school graduates in the departments of education in colleges and 
universities. 

On motion of Professor Judd, the Executive Committee was in- 
structed to appoint a committee of five to be known as the School 
Survey Committee. The function of this committee is to co-ordinate as 
far as possible the activities of the various college and university depart- 
ments of education, as related to school surveys. 

On motion of Professor Hanus the Executive Committee was 
instructed to consider and report to the Society upon the matter of 
establishing a committee on grievances. It would be the function of 
such committee to investigate and report upon the removal without cause 
of a member from his professional position. 

The invitation of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition to 
meet at San Francisco in 1015 was referred to the Executive Committee 
with instructions to consider it, but to arrange a meeting with the 
Department of Superintendence if possible. 

treasurer's report 
Receipts: 

Cash on hand from last accounting (February 20, 1913) $ 50. 66 

Collected on 1912 dues 4.45 

Collected on 1913 dues 80. 35 

Collected on 1914 dues 282 . 50 

Cash by error 3-89 

$423.85 

Expenditures: 

University of Chicago Press subscriptions $284. 92 

Secretary's expenses — 

Stamps $ 9 . 00 

Printing 18.25 

Telegrams 2 . 59 

Refunds to members 3 . 50 

1913 luncheon 2 . 00 

Rubber stamps 2.65 

Bibliography 1914 Yearbook 15.00 

$ 52-99 

$337-9i 

Cash on hand $ 85 . 94 

Dues unpaid but "good" (about) 20.00 

$105.94 
Outstanding bills (about) 35 00 

Potential balance $ 70. 94 
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OFFICERS FOR 1914-15 

President, W. W. Charters, Dean of the School of Education, University 
of Missouri. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Carter Alexander, Professor of School Administration, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Executive Committee: the President and Secretary, ex officio; Paul 
Monroe, Professor of History of Education, Columbia University; F. E. 
Thompson, Professor of Education, University of Colorado; W. A. Jessup, 
Dean of the School of Education, Iowa State University. 

COMMITTEES FOR IOI4-15 

Committee on Rating, Placing, and Promotion of Teachers: 
L. D. Coffman, University of Illinois. 
E. P. Cubberley, Leland Stanford Junior University. 

E. C. Elliott, University of Wisconsin. 
George F. James, University of Minnesota. 
William H. Kilpatrick, Columbia University. 
W. S. Sutton, University of Texas. 

F. E. Thompson, University of Colorado, chairman. 
A. S. Whitney, University of Michigan. 

Committee on Rating of Normal Schools in Relation to Departments of Educa- 
tion in Colleges and Universities: 
Carter Alexander, George Peabody College for Teachers. 

F. E. Bolton, State University of Washington. 
J. J. Doster, University of Alabama. 

W. A. Jessup, Iowa State University, chairman. 

Charles H. Johnston, University of Illinois. 

W. C. Ruediger, George Washington University. 

G. D. Strayer, Columbia University. 
Harlan Updegraff , University of Pennsylvania. 

Committee on School Surveys: 

M. B. Hillegas, Columbia University. 

A. J. Inglis, Rutgers College. 

C. H. Judd, University of Chicago. 

H. W. Josselys, University of Kansas. 

E. C. Moore, Harvard University, chairman. 

NEW MEMBERS 

(Those added since the list published in the February School Review) 
Baker, Leonard, Professor of Education, University of South Carolina, 

Columbia, S.C. 
Carter, R. E., Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Kansas, 

Lawrence, Kan. 
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Childs, H. G., Professor of Administration and Secondary Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Gray, C. T., University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Haggerty, M. E., Professor of Educational Psychology, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Hill, Joseph H., Professor of Education, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Holton, E. L., Professor of Education, Kansas Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kan. 

Kemp, W. W., Professor of Education, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

McMurray, Frank, Professor of Elementary Education, Columbia University. 

Mead, A. R., Professor of Education, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Messenger, F. J., Professor of Education, University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Phelan, W. W., Director of School of Education, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

Wallin, J. E., Professor of Clinical Psychology and Special Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilson, G. M., Professor of Education and Director of the Summer Session, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Carter Alexander 

Secretary, College Teachers of Education 

George Peabody College foe Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 



Developments in Chicago 

Superintendent Young has succeeded in establishing a new course of 
study in the Chicago high schools. Hereafter pupils will have twenty- 
six recitations a week during the first year, twenty-one during the second, 
and seventeen in the third and fourth. The new course requires fifteen 
units for graduation. The number of hours spent on "fundamentals," 
English, history, science, and mathematics, is increased from four to 
five a week. Four-year courses in architecture, liberal arts, accounting, 
mechanical drawing, household arts, and commercial branches are added. 
Two-year courses are offered in pattern-making, machine-shop work, 
electricity, printing, and office preparation. These two-year courses are 
given in the third and fourth years following the two years of general 
work. The six-hour high-school day has thus come to Chicago. It is 
accompanied by 10 per cent increase in salary granted to the teachers 
whose work time is thus extended. 

This proposal of the superintendent was adopted by the Board of 
Education with but two dissenting votes. However, by a tie vote, nine 
to nine, the Board defeated recommendations for a new course in the 
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elementary schools. This course had been prepared by Mrs. Young, the 
district superintendents, principals, and teachers of the elementary 
schools. The reason given for the action of the Board is that the pro- 
posed course has " too many fads and fancies," one member declaring, 
"I don't believe in sacrificing reading, writing, and arithmetic for bead- 
working and sewing." This criticism appears to be entirely unjust. 
Mrs. Young is reported to have said, "the fight is against me, not 
against the course of study." The schools of Chicago are to be con- 
gratulated that the Board of Education revised its ill-considered action 
and by a vote of 14 to 2 adopted the entire program for the elementary 
schools. 

Meanwhile, it may be noted that the inferior court has decided in 
favor of the ousted members of the Board in the quo warranto proceed- 
ings. Judge Foell asserts that the mayor in accepting resignations from 
the trustees at the time of their appointment was acting against public 
policy and, in effect, depriving them of the independence of action 
contemplated in the law. The two principal points upon which Judge 
Foell ruled were these: first, the Supreme Court has held that the mayor 
is given only the power to appoint members of the school board, not to 
remove; second, that the mayor cannot do indirectly what he is not given 
the direct power to do; the holding of resignations over the heads of his 
appointees virtually gives him the power of removal. 



Meeting of the Illinois Schoolmasters' Club 

The February meeting of the Illinois Schoolmasters' Club (President, 
Director T. C. Burgess, Bradley Institute, Peoria) was held at Decatur, 
February 13 and 14. At the Friday evening session, after the usual 
banquet, an address was given by President W. P. Morgan, of Macomb 
Normal, on the topic, " Correlation of Grades Made by High-School 
Students, and What They Mean from the Standpoint of College En- 
trance." Elaborate statistics were presented showing the relative stand- 
ing of high-school students through the four years and also in the first 
year of college, with the conclusion that a student's record in the fourth 
year of his high-school course may be safely taken as a basis for college 
entrance. The fourth year is as good evidence of fitness to go on with 
college work as the record of the third year is for admission to the fourth. 
Such a means of determining fitness is fairer than an examination given 
by the college. A careful record of each student, both relative and 
absolute, in high school and in the first year of college work, may serve 
also as a basis for testing and classifying high schools. 
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At the Saturday morning session Superintendent Smith, of Peoria, 
presented in some detail newer phases of educational work which are 
being tried by the school board of that city, particularly special classes 
and teachers for defectives, a visiting nurse to look after general health, 
and a savings bank system. 

Superintendent Englemann, of Decatur, discussed the question, 
"Does Our Organization of the Public School Need Changing from an 
8-4 to a Different Basis ? " The advantages which would come from a 
grouping of the first six grades, the seventh and eighth grades and the 
first two years of the high school, the last two years of the high school 
and the first two years of college were fully stated. In the smaller 
towns the division would necessarily be 6-3-3. I n discussion Professor 
C. H. Johnston, of the University of Illinois, presented the evidence of 
the successful working of this new arrangement in many towns and 
cities from Maine to California. 

"Recognition of Scholarship" was the title of a suggestive paper by 
Principal T. J. McCormack, of La Salle. It was a plea for a public 
opinion — a school atmosphere — which would bestow as prompt and 
inspiring recognition upon scholarship as is now the case upon other 
activities. 

A Departure in Educational Exhibits 

Mr. Barr, director of education at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
is maturing plans which can hardly fail to be of genuine interest to edu- 
cational people everywhere. In past expositions the educational exhibits 
have been made by various towns, cities, countries, and states without 
any regard to one another. The city of New York, for instance, exhibited 
what it considered to be its best work. The cities of Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and many others did the same thing, even if 
they duplicated practically everything found in the New York exhibit. 
There was little or no effort made in past expositions to present a really 
practical exhibit of the best work to be found anywhere in the world, 
and to avoid wearisome duplication. But Mr. Barr proposes to follow 
a different plan in the exhibit at San Francisco. He and his assistants 
will look over the world and find out where the best work in manual 
training, for instance, is being done, and they will have this work dis- 
played in such a manner that anyone interested in it may easily receive 
help from it. No other town, city, state, or country will make an 
exhibit of manual training, because the best exhibit that can be made 
has been secured. Mr. Barr and his colleagues will go through every 
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phase of school work, and try to find out where it is being done in the 
most effective way. The exhibit will be made from that place. If this 
plan is fully realized, as it doubtless will be, the educational exhibits 
will show in an orderly, systematized way, without repetition, the most 
instructive educational work which is going forward anywhere in the 
world today. A teacher, then, may without confusion or fatigue study 
the exhibits with a view to informing himself regarding the present 
status of the work in any subject or field in which he is interested. 
There can be no rivalry between different localities or institutions to 
attract attention to themselves. No exhibits will be made for mere 
advertising purposes, which has been the chief consideration in the 
exhibits in past expositions. 

An educational exposition worked out on this plan cannot fail to 
exert a tremendous influence for good on teaching in this country. 

M. V. O'Shea 

Free Textbooks 

California has had the experience of one year under the free-textbooks 
law. The system was put in operation January 1, 1913. During the 
year the state has furnished and distributed approximately 1,500,000 
books, costing the state $316,000. It has been asserted that the cost 
per pupil for books during the entire year was less than 80 cents, and 
that the people of California have been saved $500,000. This last 
estimate is based upon prices which would have been paid for books as 
catalogued by general publishing firms. 

This experiment in California is being watched very closely by 
several other states. Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, and others already have free textbooks. Kentucky 
passed a law for uniform texts on February 4. Naturally the step from 
state-wide uniformity in textbooks to state publishing is but a short one. 
Kansas seems to be following in the footsteps of California, and Iowa, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Minnesota, and Washington are strongly agitating 
the question. 

Among the advantages that may be gained by state printing and 
distribution are the following: (1) under proper management, a saving 
of at least of 50 per cent in the cost of books; (2) ease in securing desir- 
able uniformity throughout the state; (3) frequent changes, highly 
undesirable, are less likely; (4) freedom from the constant strife and 
agitation stirred up by competing book firms (in Tennessee the governor 
has seen fit in appointing the new textbook commission to warn his 
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appointees against the wiles of book agents) ; (5) the adaptation of books 
to local needs (the Kansas Commission, asserting that the illustrations 
of farm life in most texts are mere caricatures, has hired an artist to 
draw sixty pictures of real farm life for new primers); (6) the money 
expended for books stays within the state, with the exception perhaps 
of royalties paid to authors. 



Promiscuous Changing of Textbooks 

Ohio is experiencing heavy expense and inconvenience caused by the 
inadequate textbook regulations. The present law provides that school 
books shall be adopted and contracts let for a period of five years; any 
school board, however, by a vote of five-sixths of its members, may 
cancel the contracts and adopt new books at any regular meeting. 
Under this latter provision, according to widespread complaint through- 
out the state, the book concerns have been able to nullify the five-year 
contracts in many cities. The mixing in local school politics of out- 
siders with books to sell, however good the books may be, has become 
exasperating to many school authorities. 

Bad as the present system in Ohio is, it is to be seriously questioned 
whether the Thomas bill, proposed in the legislature, is any improvement. 
The bill provides that no textbook now in use shall be changed prior to 
1019, and that every five years thereafter textbooks shall be adopted for 
five-year periods, no change being permitted within the prescribed 
period. The objection to this law is that it may fasten inferior books 
upon the schools for nearly a whole school generation. Indeed, rigid 
state-wide uniformity of any kind may seriously be questioned. Any 
suitable law ought to make provision for at least a reasonable range of 
selection by various localities. In this matter, again, California seems 
to have suggested a method of procedure. Let a state prescribe and 
publish uniform textbooks with reasonable opportunity for selection by 
local authorities; let the law go into operation with regard to a few 
subjects at a time. In this way the immediate burden upon the state 
may be made light, flexible courses of study be maintained, and the 
irritating persistence of book exploiters be avoided. 



A Plea for a State University in New Hampshire 

Superintendent Henry C. Morrison, of New Hampshire, in a recent 
address before the Merrimack Valley Teachers' Association made a 
vigorous plea for a state university in New Hampshire. His argument 
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is based upon the assertion that the New England Association of Col- 
leges is to all intents an educational trust, dictating the educational 
policy of the whole of New England and that a state university is neces- 
sary to round out a system of education adapted to the needs of the 
state. After naming the sixteen colleges which are represented on the 
New England College Entrance Board, Mr. Morrison continues: 

This Board determines for itself what constitutes the proper teaching 
force, program of study and equipment for a secondary school, and it measures 
according to its own standards the efficiency of all public schools which desire 
to send students upon certificate to any of the colleges having membership in 
the Board. It is essentially an application of the trust principle in education. 
.... The Board has of late been following out the natural course of evolution 
of the industrial trusts by compelling small institutions to come within its 
memberships for self-protection. 

Mr. Morrison then cites as evidence of what he thinks is the auto- 
cratic and high-handed domination of the College Entrance Board, the 
case of the Dover high school which was last year summarily dropped 
from schools on the accredited list. He says: 

During the last year this school sent 67 students to colleges, thirteen of 
them represented on the New England Board. Of this number four have 
failed. Sixty-three students did not fail and in many cases they are reported 

by the colleges as having done high-grade work The Dover authorities 

might readily recover their position in the good graces of these people if they 
were willing that the teaching force should devote its main attention to cram- 
ming the pitifully small percentage of students who ever go to any of these 
colleges, to such an extent as to make the students capable of automatically 
getting by the first semester of indifferent or mediocre teaching in college. 
.... The principal of a high school recently said to me : "Two of the members 
of my faculty practically devote all their interests for four long years to the 
two or three children of well-to-do families who may possibly go to some 
college represented on the New England College Entrance Board." 

The real keynote of Superintendent Morrison's argument lies in the 
contention that the Entrance Board exerts undue influence on the cur- 
riculum: 

Every school which introduces a curriculum dealing with the practical 
concerns of everyday life does so in the full assurance that students electing 
that curriculum can go no farther, can find no outlet to any higher institution. 
.... In many of our communities you can begin to detect the influence of 
the New England Board at about the sixth grade. Teachers are beginning 
there to look out for the standard which the high school must maintain, as the 
high school in its turn must look out for this college standard. It is building 
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from the top down instead of from the bottom up. I believe therefore that I 
am well within the truth when I say that public education in the New England 
states today is dominated by an irresponsible body of men of whose existence 

the great mass of our people are ignorant. 

Basing his conviction on these two contentions, that the New Eng- 
land Board is arrogant in its judgment of the merits of high schools, and 
that the pressure of the Board is noticeable throughout all the secondary- 
school and part of the elementary-school activities, Mr. Morrison pleads 
for a state institution that shall serve New Hampshire as the University 
of Maine and the various state universities of the West are serving their 
states. These institutions he asserts have frankly recognized 
that the high school should adapt itself to the work done by the lower schools 
for the great mass of the population, and that the colleges in their turn should 
adapt their work to what the high school has done. So only can we build for 
ourselves an educational system which shall be both rational and democratic. 
.... We need an institution in which there shall be a place for every boy and 
girl who is able to make his way in college and which shall never dare to raise 

any artificial and arbitrary obstacles in the pathway of education I 

believe that the natural solution of the problem and indeed the only solution 
is the development of a true state university in our midst. 

This powerful arraignment of college domination is significant, com- 
ing from the chief educational officer of New Hampshire, under whose 
leadership the secondary schools have made such radical progress. 
Assistant Superintendent H. A. Brown, in the March and April 
numbers of the School Review, has set forth clearly the earnest endeavor 
that the leaders of education in New Hampshire are making to bring the 
elementary and secondary schools into direct and vital connection with 
the life of the state. It is more than an endeavor. The changes have 
been actually accomplished. With some distaste, even the state uni- 
versities are coming to recognize that they must loosen their hold on the 
secondary schools, and yield to the constant and increasing demand for 
the recognition of subjects not formerly accredited for college entrance. 
The nation-wide insistence that the high school shall become "the 
people's college" is bound to be realized; it is right that the interests of 
the majority should always be given earnest consideration, and usually 
preference. 

The domination of secondary education by colleges like those of the 
New England Board has been of incalculable benefit during the last 
fifty years. On the whole their influence has been conservative, though 
many of the innovations that have recently come into secondary edu- 
cation have had their inception in college and university circles. Today 
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there is a new group of leaders, of whom Superintendent Morrison is one, 
who see that the vast body of the people must be helped in the schools 
for their everyday life. Under such leadership, the secondary-school 
curriculum has expanded and now includes many subjects that the 
conservative colleges hesitate to accept for entrance requirements. 

Proper articulation between the high school and the college is com- 
plicated in New England as elsewhere by many difficulties, of which 
two may be noted here. First, the curriculum of the secondary schools 
can be expanded very much more readily than the curriculum of most 
colleges. While the schools of New Hampshire and other states have 
been grouping their work in highly specialized courses, the majority of 
the colleges of the New England Association remain relatively small 
institutions with few instructors and few courses. It is hardly to be 
expected that a College Association can give entrance credit for a very 
large number of courses, if the majority of the colleges are unable to 
carry those courses farther. It may be remarked too that the college 
authorities are better able than the secondary-school officers to determine 
what school subjects are in line with the few advanced courses which the 
colleges are able to offer. For example, very few of the New England 
colleges are equipped to carry farther students who have specialized in 
the Curriculum of Manual Arts (the New Hampshire curriculum is 
described on p. 236 of this issue of the School Review). That being the 
case, the Association is justified in refusing entrance credit, except to 
highly technical colleges, for many of the subjects in the Curriculum of 
Manual Arts. 

The proper articulation of college and secondary school is difficult 
also because the college in its organization and courses aims to act as 
a selective agency, while the high school as a public institution cannot 
turn away any serious students who are seeking a preparation for prac- 
tical life. Rightly or wrongly the college today aims to make short work 
of dropping students if they are incompetent, however painstaking and 
faithful their efforts may be; the college feels that it is not justified in 
giving its stamp of approval to incompetents. This being the case, in 
all justice to students seeking to enter, the college is under obligation 
to maintain a high standard of entrance requirements. A college which 
deliberately accepts students who are poorly prepared, only to drop them 
after a trial which is doomed from the beginning to be a failure, is to be 
unsparingly condemned. Contrast with this selective process, which 
the colleges are endeavoring to maintain, the duty of a school system 
like that of New Hampshire. In the public schools a pupil has a right 
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to remain even to the end, however mediocre his work may be, if 
he is doing the best work of which he is capable. However, it by no 
means follows that because he remains to the end in a school which does 
not aim to be selective, he is thereby fitted to enter a higher school 
which is attempting to be highly selective. 

The high school of the past has been trying to fit a few of its stu- 
dents for college and to fit the large majority for practical life. It has 
attempted to put both groups through the same courses of study. Hope 
in the future seems to lie in just such changes as Superintendent Morri- 
son has instituted, namely, variety in the high-school curriculum. If a 
boy elects the New Hampshire Curriculum in Mechanical Arts, he may 
be preparing for work at the end of his high-school course; he may at 
the same time leave open the possibility of securing entrance credit for 
the Dartmouth Engineering School. If another lad finishes the Cur- 
riculum in Agriculture, he may go to work or he may be given full 
entrance credit for the agricultural course in Cornell. If a girl completes 
the Curriculum of Domestic Science, she may become a housekeeper 
or she may deserve full entrance credit for a specialized course in Sim- 
mons College. It is quite possible that each of these young people is 
entitled to full entrance credit for advanced college work in the special 
line for which his high-school work has prepared him; it is quite possible, 
yes, even probable, that none of these young people is entitled to a blanket 
entrance credit for any and all college courses. What seems to be 
needed, then, is the hearty co-operation of the colleges and the second- 
ary schools in an endeavor to agree upon entrance credits on a basis of 
co-ordinating the students' special activities in the high school with the 
same or similar interests in the higher institution. It may be remarked 
in parenthesis that the new courses in New Hampshire do not seem to 
have suffered from any undue influence of college-entrance boards. 



